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FLEMISH LACE, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 



ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 



ELECTION OF TRUSTEES.— At a 
meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
held on Monday, November 9th, 
Lewis Cass Ledyard and V. Everit 
Macy were elected Trustees of the Museum, 
of the Classes of 191 5 and 1916 respective- 
ly, to fill vacancies existing in theBoard. 

Membership. — At a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, held on Monday, Nov- 
ember 9th, a Fellowship in Perpetuity of 
the late J . Pierpont Morgan was transferred 
to Lewis Cass Ledyard. Ten annual mem- 
bers were elected. 

The Altman Collection Opening Re- 
ception. — The five galleries containing the 
paintings and other objects of art bequeath- 
ed to the Museum by the late Benjamin 
Altman were thrown open to the Members 
and their friends, and a large number of 
invited guests on Tuesday evening, Nov- 
ember seventeenth. In the main entrance 
hall, which had been decorated with tapes- 
tries, rugs, and potted plants, the guests 
were received by the President, Robert W. 
de Forest, and a committee of the Museum 
Trustees, Edward D. Adams, Daniel Ches- 
ter French, and Edward S. Harkness, and 
the Executors of the Altman Estate, Mi- 
chael Friedsam, Dr. Bernard Sachs, and 
George R. Read. Under the direction of 
David Mannes, a programme of music 
was rendered by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. 



The Altman Handbook. — A handbook 
of the Altman Collection has been published 
and is for sale at the Museum. Its ar- 
rangement is by rooms, following the order 
in which they may best be seen by the 
visitor: Gallery I, Dutch Paintings and 
Sculpture; Gallery II, Paintings of other 
Schools, Goldsmiths' Work, Enamels, and 
Crystals; Gallery III, Chinese Porcelains 
and Rugs; Gallery IV, Chinese Porcelains, 
Snuff-bottles, and Lacquers; and Gallery V, 
French Furniture, Italian Sculpture, Ori- 
ental Rugs, etc. The paintings and sculp- 
ture have received extended mention, while 
the other objects have been treated more 
generally under accounts of the classes to 
which they belong. The book is illustra- 
ted with reproductions in half-tone. 

Christmas Cards. — Attention is called 
to the opportunity to buy at the Museum 
photographic copies of paintings and sculp- 
ture in the Museum collections, the sub- 
jects of which make them specially adapted 
for use as Christmas gifts. These photo- 
graphs may be had in large and small 
sizes, mounted or unmounted. 

Rossellino's group of the Nativity, 
in the large hall of the Decorative Arts, 
will be decorated for the Christmas season 
this year as usual. 

Kenyon Cox's Lectures. — The second 
of the course of lectures to be given by 
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Kenyon Cox, will occur in the Lecture Hall 
on December ist at 4:15 p. m. 

While primarily intended for members 
of the Museum, these lectures are open to 
the public without charge up to the limit 
of the Hall. 

The subject of the first lecture of the 
series, already given, was The Culmination 
of the Renaissance; the subjects of the re- 
maining lectures are The Venetians, on 
December ist, and Flemish and Dutch 
Paintings of the Seventeenth Century, on 
December 8th. 

Drawings by Darley. — Five drawings 
by F. O. C. Darley, illustrating The Scarlet 
Letter by Nathaniel Hawthorne, have been 
given to the Museum by W. A. White. 
These may be seen in the Room of Recent 
Accessions. 

Darley was born in 1822, in Philadelphia, 
where he was educated and made his first 
efforts at illustration. In 1848 he came 
to New York and made the drawings for 
the books by Washington Irving which 
were published by the American Art Union. 
He died in 1888. He illustrated the works 
of Dickens, Shakespeare, Longfellow, and 
Cooper, as well as Irving and Hawthorne. 

Flemish Lace. — To those interested in 
the study of textile fabrics no field of re- 
search is more helpful than the paintings 
by the Old Masters, and this is particularly 
true in the history and development of lace- 
making. If one desires to pursue the his- 
torical sequence of the industry in Italy, 
the galleries of Florence are replete with 
material and the same holds good in the 
study of Flemish lace, as illustrated in the 
galleries of Northern Europe. At a time 
when public interest is so centered in Bel- 
gium it may not perhaps be amiss to glance 
at the pillow-made fabric so closely associ- 
ated with the history of that country. In 
the Dutch and Flemish paintings of our 
own galleries the early stages in the de- 
velopment of the craft may be clearly 
noted. Take, for instance, the simple 
pointed edge on the cuffs in the Hals Por- 
trait of Vrouw Bodolphe; while this portrait 
is dated 1 643, the lace here illustrated shows 
the art in the earliest stages of its develop- 



ment. The picot was followed by the 
accentuated scallop, such as is shown in 
Ravesteyn's Portrait of a Lady and in the 
Flemish Portrait of a Young Lady by 
Cornelius de Vos the Elder. These laces 
correspond to those of the Van Dyck por- 
traits. In the middle of the seventeenth 
century the pointed lace gave way to the 
type shown in the bodice of the mother 
in the group by De Vos entitled Mother 
and Children, a skilfully portrayed bit of 
Binche or old Valenciennes. Distinct 
from any of these, however, is the type de- 
veloped in Brussels. 

The determining characteristic of Brus- 
sels lace is the cote, a narrow tape-like 
veining raised from the surface and used 
sometimes in the outline or in the center of 
the leaves; this feature has become exag- 
gerated in the modern fabric until in the 
decadent floral patterns of the nineteenth 
century we find whole flowers done in the 
raised work. In the best period, however, 
of which the Museum has as fine examples 
as can be seen in either Brussels or Bruges, 
the delicate relief given to certain parts of 
the design lends an added charm to the 
fabric. 

One charming bit of guipure is shown 
in the fragment of a border from a chalice 
veil, having for its design two angels sup- 
porting a chalice; while another is an ex- 
quisite lappet of delicate foliated scrolls. 
Of historic interest, however, is the flounce 
dating from about 1708 made for Elizabeth 
of Brunswick at the time of her marriage 
to Charles III, afterwards Emperor Charles 
VI. This lace was presented to the church 
at Tervueren near Brussels and finally drif- 
ted into the hands of dealers; there is one 
length in the Musee Cinquantenaire at 
Brussels and our own Museum is fortunate 
in having two lengths, the first forming a 
part of the collection bequeathed by Mrs. 
Hamilton W. Cary, and another in the 
Blackborne Collection purchased by popu- 
lar subscription in 1909. A piece also of 
exquisite fineness is a lappet from the 
Blackborne Collection, in which a graceful 
peacock forms the central motif of the 
design. It is impossible at this time to take 
up in detail the many exquisite pieces that 
form the exhibit of Flemish laces in the col- 
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lection, but it is planned during the com- 
ing months to make a special display of 
Flemish Industrial Arts, at which time the 
work of the Belgian lace-makers will re- 
ceive further attention. 

F. M. 

The Museum and the Schools in 
Europe. — Under this title has been re- 
printed an address delivered at the annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
Museums last May by C. G. Rathmann, 
Director of the Educational Museum of St. 
Louis, whose statements are based on his 
own observation during four months spent 
in visiting museums and schools in Stock- 
holm and Copenhagen, in Hamburg, Ber- 
lin, Leipsic, Dresden, Frankfort, Mannheim, 
Munich, and Cologne, in Vienna, Zurich, 
Brussels, Paris, and London. "Every- 
where," he affirms, " I found that European 
educators have gotten away from the idea 
that all instruction must be given in the 
classroom. The quite universal opinion 
among the leaders is that the work in the 
schoolroom must be supplemented by ob- 
servation and study of the things and con- 
ditions in the world, where the pupils can 
be brought into actual contact with them, 
in the park, in the field, and in the forest, 
in the zoological gardens, in the museums, 
in the art galleries, and in the theatres." 

Contrary to the policy of some public 
museums in this country, the illustrated 
material needed by the teachers is not sent 
to the schools by the museums; the children 
come to the museum to study it. "Teach- 
ers take their classes to the museum to 
present various features of work with the 



help of the material they find there. Such 
visits are encouraged by both the school and 
museum authorities; they are expected in 
all of the cities; they are prescribed by the 
school boards in Stockholm and Munich. 
In the latter place the annual reports of 
the principals must show that at least five 
visits to museums by the middle and higher 
classes have been made during the year. 
The teachers are made to understand that 
the museum is but another kind of school 
whose purpose it is to give information and 
knowledge, but that to give it efficiently, 
school and museum must work hand in 
hand." 

Mr. Rathmann traces to this systematic 
cooperation between the schools and the 
museums the more frequent and intelligent 
visits of adults of all classes to the European 
museum, which is recognized as the "work- 
ingman's university." "The people in 
Europe," he concludes, "have been trained 
through the use of illustrative material in 
the schools and through museum visits to 
understand and appreciate what the mu- 
seums offer. Boys and girls who, through- 
out their school course, have been brought 
into contact with the real things from all 
parts of the world, and have learned to use, 
to understand, and to value them, will be- 
come frequent, interested, and intelligent 
visitors of the museums." 

The report which appeared in several 
newspapers early in November that Dr. 
Valentiner had been wounded in battle, 
has not been confirmed by any news con- 
cerning him which has reached the Museum 
from Germany. 



LIST OF ACCESSIONS 

NOVEMBER, I914 



CLASS 
Antiquities — Egyptian . 

Antiquities — Classical 
(Altman Room 5) 



OBJECT SOURCE 

*Thirty-six scarabs, eighteenth to 

twenty-sixth dynasty Bequest of Benjamin Altman 

Glass plaque and bottle, Tyrian; 

Greek glass bowl; glass bottle 

found in Phoenicia, end of Greek 

or beginning of Roman period; 

Apulian terracotta vase, Greek, 

third or fourth century B. C; 



*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
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